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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HRIST lived and died for other men. He came upon 
earth to save the human race from perdition, to teach men 

to live by the divine law of justice, to observe the golden rule 
and so gain entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. Manifestly 
he who lives on this earth by other rules than are observed in 
Heaven, who tramples upon God’s own laws, laws breathing the 
spirit of justice and the observance of which would bring happi- 
ness on earth as a foretaste of the happiness of a future life, is 





not fit to be received into the Kingdont of Heaven. This life is 
a preparation for a future. If then we do not avail of the oppor- 
tunity offered to us for such preparation, if we fritter it away, if 
we comport ourselves regardless of the well being and happiness 
of others, if we live lives of greed and selfishness, snatching 
riches and lustful pleasures in a way to bring tears and distress 
to others, we prove ourselves unworthy of a share in the happi- 
ness of a future life and cannot hope to partake thereof. 

It was to teach this and so save mankind from perdition 
that Christ gave His life. He taught that the way to gain 
entrance into a future kingdom where divine justice would rule, 
where all men would be happy, was to live on this earth such a 
life as would, if lived upon the earth by all, bring happiness to 
all men even as in Heaven. The men who refuse to live such a 
life on earth and so prevent the realization of happiness on earth 
must be denied entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, ere their 
entrance there should prevent the realization of happiness in 
Heaven even as their misspent lives of selfishness on earth pre- 


vent the realization of happiness here. So taught Christ. He 


taught, He suffered, He died to bring men to a realization of 
their duties on this earth, to lead them out of the lives that were 
making the earth a sphere of tears and condemning them to an 
everlasting perdition, even as by their acts they were making the 
lives of others on earth. 


AND ARE we profiting from his teaching? Do unto others 
as ye would have them do unto you, he taught. Trespass not 
upon the rights of others if ye would not be trespassed upon. 
He proclaimed the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. If thy 
neighbor is less endowed with this world’s goods than thou, treat 
him not as thy serf, but asthy equal ; if he is more wealthy grovel 
not before him. Trespass then not upon others because you 
have the power, for the possession of power to trespass does not 
give the right. Seek not wealth by squeezing from others the 
products of their toil. In the pursuit of wealth ask yourself if 
the course you are pursuing, the acts you are about to take, 
will bring losses to others, bring sufferings, heartrendings, tears 
and if the answer is yes, stop short, for you are trespassing on 
the rights of others, and let not any thirst for riches goad you 
into some sophistical line of reasoning which may deny the 
answer welling up from your inner conscience 

By the light of divine law and justice no man has a right to 
riches gained by trespassing on the rights of others, no right 
to riches purchased at the cost of tears, gained in a way 
that may bring unhappiness, distress to one’s fellow men. What 
man can gather without despoiling his fellows, what he can by 
his labor, labor of brain and muscle, add to the wealth of the 
world he has a right to, for such wealth is gained at the cost of 
no man, and it can be truthfully said that such gain is no man’s 
loss. But where one man’s gain is another’s loss there is injus- 
tice and the building of fortunes on such gains is in con- 
troversion of the laws of God as given to us for our guidance by 
Christ. And fortunes built upon rebates on railroad freight rates 
and at the expense of stockholders and those producers and 
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shippers not sharing in such rebates, fortunes built upon stock 
manipulations and the fleecing of the investing public, fortunes 
built upon dishonest trafficking in public franchises are fortunes 
of this latter kind and the accumulators of such fortunes, how- 
ever it may please them to hide it from themselves, or please 
them to hire ministers to hide it from them by plausible casiustry, 
are not leading Christian lives or paving the way for their 
entrance into the kingdom of Heaven. 

‘“‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity,’’ the brotherhood of man, is 
the doctrine that Christ taught nineteen hundred years ago. To- 
day it is the doctrine of Populism, 


Amipst this season of good cheer, marking the close of a 
year crowded with momentous events for the American people, 
we are prompted to ask in what manner and to what degree we 
are observing the Christian spirit as a nation. And while in 
this mood of thought we are somewhat astounded to find some of 
the chosen expounders of the gospel of Christ urging the annex- 
ation of the Philippines and the subduing of the peoples thereof 
as a means to extending the Christian religion. ‘‘I am an Impe- 
rialist,’’ says one, ‘‘ because I believe in missions.’’ 

And in hunting around for words with which to give expres- 
sion to our surprise and dissent from a doctrine so foreign to 
Christianity, we fall upon some comment from the pen of George 
F. Baer, a leading Democratic lawyer of Reading, Pennsylvania— 
comment so voicing our feelings that we embody these short sen- 
tences. Thus writes Mr. Baer: ‘‘I always thought it was 
Mohamet who proclaimed a religion that was to be propagated by 
the sword, and that it was Christ who commanded Peter to put 
up his sword in the sheath. Are we to be taught in this late day 
that all the Christian doctrines of peace and brotherhood of man 
are to be set aside because in the judgment of the clergy Christ’s 
kingdom is not spreading with satisfactory rapidity by the quiet 
and peaceful methods of its founder ; that for the sake of spread- 
ing the Kingdom of Peace on earth we are to send our sons and 
brothers to kill the heathen and be killed by them ?’’ 


Our position in the Philippines is an interesting one. Are 
we there by right or merely because of our might? Spanish say 
by might and might alone, but so far as they are concerned our 
position in the Philippines is a closed question, our possession 
of the islands being confirmed and sanctified by treaty so far as 
they can confirm it. But have we a right to treat those islands 
as our possessions, to annex them to the United States or rather 
hold them as our property if we so will? It is said that we have 
paid or agreed to pay Spain $20,000,000 for such possession and 
for such right, and that such payment gives us the right to do 
with such islands as we will. But what right had Spain to sell 
or we to buy 8,000,q00 or so of people at the rate of two dollars 
and a halfahead? This bartering of the destinies of a people 
between two alien nations and without consideration of the wishes 
of the people most directly concerned and who are to be bartered 
away is a doctrine that we have denied for this last hundred 
years. 

The powers of all just government, proclaimed our fore- 
fathers more than a hundred years ago, when they signed their 
names to the immortal Declaration of Independence, are derived 
from the consent of the governed, and to uphold this doc- 
trine so solemnly proclaimed they pledged their ‘‘ lives, property 
and sacred honor.’’ But it seems that this doctrine, this right 
that we have claimed for ourselves we are not ready to extend to 
other peoples whom the fortunes of war may throw into our 
power. In short, weseem ready to deny to others what we claim 
for ourselves, and claim not by the law of might but as a right 
inherent to all men. For it is to the law of might that we seem 
content to appeal for our right to rule in the Philippines regard- 
less of the wishes of the people thereof, As Admiral Sampson 





gruffly states the case, but in regard to an island nearer our 
shores: ‘‘Wearethere. We intend to rule and that is all there is 
to it.”” We much fear that this isso. It is a casting of the law 
of right to the four winds, a substituting of the law of might. 


é 


Ir Is very true that we have other claim to the Philippines 
than that dependent upon the payment of $70,000,000 to Spain. 
By crushing the Spanish control of those islands we succeeded 
temporarily to the rights of Spain in those islands and that suc- 
cession has now been confirmed by treaty. But manifestly we 
cannot have succeeded, because of such cession and sale, to any 
better title over the Philippines than Spain had to give. And 
Aguinaldo and his followers proclaim that this title is not a good 
one, that before the making of the transfer they had denied it, 
asserted the independence of the Philippines and were, encouraged 
by us, yes recognized by our duly appointed agents, in arms to 
defend it, that further the Philippine kings in acknowledging the 
sovereignty of Spain over the islands in years past, in giving the 
title to the posession of the islands over to the Castilian monarchy 
did not give the right to transfer such sovereignty, that there- 
fore upon the attempt to transfer such title it of right relapses to 
the Philippine people. As Agoncillo, representing Aguinaldo in 
the Western world, remarks on the signing of the peace treaty, 
‘the Spaniards gave away or sold what they did not possess.’’ 
And this is undeniable. 

So our right to the possession of the Philippines depends on 
what? Not upon a title exacted or bought from Spain, for Spain 
had no good title to give, but upon the right of occupation, the 
right that power to take possession and hold possession regardless 
of the will of the people gives, in otherwise the right of might, 
a right that we cannot recognize without violation of our own 
cherished ideals, without denial of rights upon which we based 
our Declaration of Independence, upon which we built our nation, 
which we have proclaimed to be inherent to all men. And the 
doctrine of the right of self-government reared upon these rights, 
the doctrine that the powers of all just government are derived 
from the consent of the governed, that government ought to be 
constituted to promote the happiness of mankind, that govern- 
ment constituted for other ends than this, to promote the weal 
and happiness of the few at the expense of the many ought to be 
overthrown, is but an exemplification of the doctrine of Christi- 
anity. 

Yet the application of this doctrine to the Filipinos, their 
right to consultation in the forming of their government is 
denied. It isa denial quite in accord with the proposition to 
spread the doctrine of Christianity or more narrowly of Protes- 
tantism in the Phillippines at the sword’s point, of spreading the 
teachings of Christ without practicing them. In such a way we 
opine little progress can be made either in christianizing the 
people of the islands or establishing a firm and beneficent govern- 
ment. A government as a religion that is held upon sword 
points is a sham, a curse, and ought to collapse. 


THE government we ought to build in the Philippines is a 
government that will rest on love not fear. If we cannot build 
such a government we had much better clear out for our own 
weal and also that of the Filipinos. But surely such a govern- 
ment we can erect or lead the people of the islands to erect if we 
have the will. 

It may well be that it would be wrong to recognize the 
National Council of Aguinaldo as the government of the Phillip- 
pines, for that council may represent, probably does, but a small 
fraction of the people of the islands, and it would be wrong for 
us to permit this faction, made strong in great degree by our 
acts and quasi-assistance, to lord it over the other peoples of the 
islands. We must, in justice to all, exercise a restraining hand 
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until a government representative of all the people an4 responsive 
to the will of the majority can be reared up. Then, not before, 
and as we have promised to the people of Cuba, we should cease 
to exercise the functions of government in the internal pollity of 
the islands or exercise them only so far as we might with the 
full and free consent of the people. Over the external relations 
of the islands we must have a case or else they will, because of 
their weakness and exposed position, fall a prey to grasping foes, 
and our satisfaction of being instrumental in bettering or enabling 
a people to better themselves and establish a progressive govern- 
ment, insuring to them happiness and promoting the welfare of 
themselves and mankind, be destroyed. A Philippine Republic 
under our protectorate in the East, as a Cuban Republic in the 
West is our hope. 

So when Agoncillo protests, on the behalf of Aguinaldo, 
against our taking possession of the Philippines upon a title given 
by Spain and without so much as saying to the Filipinos ‘‘ by 
your leave’’ we sympathize, but we cannot look upon him as 
other than childish when he talks of consuls and officers of the 
United States in the East having implored the aid of Aguinaldo 
and the armed co-operation of the Filipinos as if the success of 
the operations of the United States against Spain in the Philip- 
pines was dependent upon such co-operation, that without it 
Manila would never have fallen. And further does he show an 
inflated estimation of the powers of his own people and under- 
estimation of the power of others when he talks of having ap- 
pealed to Senators Hale and Hoar to work for the rejection or 
amendment of that part of the treaty ceding the Philippines to 
the United States and so help save the people of those islands 
from military subjugation. For the only way to save them 
from military subjugation is to ratify the treaty and throw the 
protectorate of the United States around the islands. That alone 
can save them from European military subjugation. 

The success of the Filipinos in driving the Spaniards out of 
Iloilo and forstalling us in the occupation of that, the second city 
of the Philippines brings matters toa focus. Will we now under- 
take to drive them out of the city and make war upon a people 
asserting the right of self government? This is the question that 
presents itself for an immediate answer. 


WirH regard to Cuba there is every evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s purpose to carry out the pledge of Congress in declaring 
war against Spain, namely, that as soon as a stable Cuban govern- 
ment could be established the government of the island should be 
handed over to the people thereof. But there seem to be some 
officers in the military and naval service of the United States who 
are bent on stirring up trouble, hindering the carrying out of the 
declared policy of the government, throwing obstacles in the 
President’s path and in the path of peace. We have already quo- 
ted some very out of place remarks of Admiral Sampson but we 
again refer and a little more fully to such remarks. ‘‘ In the first 
place’’ says the Admiral, ‘‘it does not make any difference 
whether the Cubans prove amenable to the sovereignty of this 
government or not. Wearethere. We intend to rule and that 
is all there is to it.’’ 

A fine conciliatory spirit is this, calculated to silence .dis- 
trusts and make easy sailing in Cuba, and moreover we cannot 
carry it out with violating the plighted faith of Congress. This 
is militarism running wild, encroaching upon civil authority, hind- 
ering not furthering the will of Congress. But Generai Shafter 
is even more blameworthy. Ina public after dinner speech he 
inelegantly expressed himself in these words :—‘t The Cubans 
are about as well fitted for self government as gun powder is for 
hell.’’ 

It is time for the President, if he too is not going to turn on 
the pledge of Congress and the pledge to which he subscribed in 
affixing his signature to the war resolution, and if he is not pre- 





pared to see his officers block his moves, to administer a repri- 
mand for words so unbecoming of officers in the service of the 
United States whose duty it is not to criticise Congress and shape 
the policy of the nation but carry out the policy that Congress, 
through the President, decrees. We trust the President will 
have the good sense to detail these officers on service distant from 
Cuba for to Cubans they have certainly made themselves persona 
non gratia. General Shafter has already disgraced the service of 
the United States enough in Cuba and the bad impression made 
upon the Cubans by his conduct before Santiago and his pro- 
nounced boorishness it has taken General Wood months to re- 
pair. Indeed he has not succeeded in effacing the bitterness that 
General Shafter caused and the failure of Cubans to respond as 
expected to our commands and heartily co-operate with the 
American troops, a failure resulting from the repellant and ill- 
mannered attitude of General Shafter made a bad impression in 
the United States that has done the Cubans and inversely our- 
selves an infinitude of injury. 


It 1s a pleasure to turn from these damaging words of officers 
who appear to regard so lightly the plighted faith of the nation 
to make note of a military order of the War Department affecting 
the coasting trade of Cuba and evidencing a good intention of 
the administration to keep that plighted faith. Under the 
Spanish regime the coasting trade of the island was restricted to 
vessels flying the Spanish flag, no foreign vessels being allowed 
to engage in it. And in the official statement or explanation 
accompanying the recent order we read : ‘‘ this principle [that of 
exclusion of foreign bottoms from the coasting trade] has been 
carefully preserved in the order, as the United States would not 
be warranted in imposing on the independent government of 
Cuba, yet to be created, a policy different from that which has 
always prevailed in the island.’’ 

Under this principle all vessels trading under foreign flags 
should be excluded from participation in such trade and the 
Spanish flag is now a foreign flag in Cuba. So by the order just 
issued vessels flying the Spanish flag are excluded from such 
trade. But as the exclusion of the vessels at present engaged in 
the coasting trade of Cuba would greatly derange such trade it is 
provided that such vessels may continue to so trade if they 
renounce their Spanish registry and trade as vessels under the 
control of the established government in Cuba. Further, as there 
is no Cuban flag recognized among nations and no established 
independent Cuban government, it is ordered that such vessels 
temporarily fly a distinctive flag of blue and white indicative of 
the fact that such vessels are trading not under the protection and 
by authority of an independent nation but of such military gov- 
ernment as we may temporarily establish in Cuba. In short, the 
flag under which they now may trade is to be looked upon as sig- 
nifying our present authority in Cuba, as the flag of the tem- 
porary government under which we place the island, not as the 
flag of the Cuban government that we hope to see the Cuban 
people freely choose for themselves. When such government is 
chosen and recognized then the flag of blue and white signifying 
our temporary control of the coasting trade will be run down and 
the flag of free Cuba berun up. But at present there is no gov- 
ernment in Cuba with the right to authorize the flying of the 
Cuban flag or the power to extend protection to vessels flying 
such flag. 

As American vessels in connection with the military occu- 
pation must of necessity run between Cuban ports, it is further 
provided that during the period of such occupation ‘‘ American 
vessels may engage in the coasting trade, without prejudice, 
however, to avy different regulation which a Cuban government 
may hereafter establish.’’ This order, carefully avoiding even 
the appearance of tieing the hands of a Cuban government, is 
penned in the right spirit. 
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THE currency situation in Cuba is most disturbing to the 
trade of the island. Everywhere there is great uncertainty and 
not a little uneasiness among debtors who fear that by an 
arbitrary act upon the part of the Washington authorities, their 
debts are about to be increased by 6 per cent. And in the presence 
of such anticipation it is readily conceivable that there should be 
great hesitation on the part of merchants to buy goods and thus 
place themselves in the position of debtors. Consequently the 
placing of orders and making of purchases is much hindered, for 
men fear to contract debts. 

Under the Spanish regime the gold centen had currency in 
the island at the rate of $5.30. Now it is declared that under 
such customs regulations as we are about to put in force, this 
centen will only be received at the value of $5, that our gold half 
eagle of fractionally greater weight than the Spanish centen, will 
be received at the same rate. The result of such regulation would 
be to give the Spanish centen, and by arbitrary edict, less debt 
paying power than before, force the merchant who contracted a 
debt for $530 and who by the law of the land could discharge it 
by the payment of 500 centens to pay 530, pay thirty more than 
he contracted to pay. Further, under our proposed valuation of 
the centen, giving gold when in the shape of centens a greater 
debt paying power than the same weight of gold in American 
coin, such centens would be used in making payment into the 
custom house to the exclusion of American money—that is so 
long as they held out. And when they-no longer held out, were 
no longer sufficient in supply to meet all demands they would 
appreciate until they had the same currency value, though a 
lesser bullion value than American gold coin. 

In this state of affairs the Havana bankers suggest that we 
leave the centen at its present value of $5 30, and receive the 
half eagle at the Cuban Custom Houses at the value of $5.50. 
And this suggestion the New York Hera/d calls ‘‘ the queer plan 
of Havana bankers.’’ We would like to know what is queer 
about a plan to save debtors irom being compelled to pay six per 
cent. more, and be it understood six per cent. more weight of gold 
than they contracted to pay. It seems to us that it is a very 
queer thing for us, with all our professions of a desire to establish 
a reign of justice, to tamper with contracts in Cuba to the injury 
of debtors and the advantage of creditors. , 

Since writing the above the President, by proclamation, 
has fixed the value of the centen in Cuba at $4.82, and our 
half eagle at par, but decreed that in satisfaction of all exist- 
ing contracts the centen shall be taken as legal tender at its 
old value of $5.30. So, happily, the President was not queered 
as some others. 





DuRING the continuance of military occupation the War De- 
partment will practically have power over all things in Cuba, be 
free to impose such customs regulations and collect such revenues 
as it, that is the President and Secretary Alger, may see fit, spend 
the revenues collected, and also much money that may be appropri- 
ated by Congress for general military expenses upon such public 
works and in such directions as they may deem wise, and to all 
intents and purposes without accountability toanyone. In short, 
in our new possessions and until Congress may provide a form of 
government, or they may be permitted to establish governments 
for themselves, the President will have regal powers, be autocrat, 
his word be law. If the President was of a nature that would lead 
him to grasp for such power we would readily understand why 
he should be in no hurry to have Congress legislate as to the 
government of the island territories that the fortune of war has 
thrown into our hands. But considering his trained astuteness 
as a politician and the natural timidity born thereof, we must put 
down his disposition to put off the questions centering around the 
future government of Puerto Rico and Cuba, but especially of the 
Philippines to a disinclination to take any step until, with ear to 
the ground, he can assure himself of the step that will be popular, 





the step most likely to redound to his political advantage. And 
we must admit that at this play of the politician who drifts with 
the tide and carefully avoids taking sides on any great public 
question ere he is satisfied how the tide will drift Mr. McKinley 
is a master hand. 


. 


< 


Just before the adjournment of Congress over the Christmas 
holidays the House passed a bill extending our tariff system to 
the Hawaiian Islands. The bill, if enacted into law, as it doubt- 
less will be, will continue the absolute freedom of trade now 
existing between those islands and the United States, but subject 
all goods imported from foreign countries into the Hawaiian 
Islands to the same duties that would be collected upon such 
goods if imported into the United States. Indeed, if such a bill 
and the pending bill authorizing the formation of a territorial 
form of government on the islands are passed those islands must 
be regarded as part of the United States rather than as territory 
belonging to the United States. Regarding the islands as such 
Mr. Bailey and the Democrats who follow him supported the bill 
in the House, affirming their belief that Congress by passing such 
bill would only affirm what the Supreme Court would have to 
declare if the right of Congress to impose tariff duties on imports 
into the United States from Hawaii or into Hawaii from the 
United States was asserted, legally questioned and carried before 
the court for adjudication. For, argue those Democrats, the 
Hawaiian Islands became a part of the United States when the 
treaty of annexation was ratified by the Senate half a year ago, 
and the Constitution forbids the subjecting of trade between the 
parts of the United States, the Constitution reads States, to the 
charge of tariff duties. 

As far as trade with the Hawaiian Islands is concerned the 
enactment of this bill will make no great difference, for under 
reciprocity treaty of long standing we already enjoy complete 
freedom of trade and a tariff preference of about 10 per cent. and 
doubtless it is because of such enjoyment that the above constitu- 
tional question has not been raised. No one had a material inter- 
est at stake sufficient to spur him to raise it. But if we do not 
extend our tariff system around Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
by act of Congress it will be to the interest of many to give such 
extension through a decision of the Supreme Court. And then 
doubtless the question of the constitutional right of the govern- 
ment to impose dnties on goods imported from those islands or 
imported into those islands from the United States will be raised 
and we doubt not just as promptly quashed. 

All the change that will be brought by the extension of 
our tariff system to the Hawaiian Islands will be an increase in 
the tariff preference given to our products over the goods of all 
other countries because f the subjection of the goods of the 
latter countries to the collection of the Dingley tariff duties (in 
place of the Hawaiian tariff duties, at present averaging about 10 
per cent,), while goods from the United States will continue 
to be entered free, as now, And this will not have much prac- 
tical effect on the trade, for we now supply those islands with 
80 per cent, of what they buy abroad, Britain, the next largest 
exporter to those islands only 8 per cent., which, on a total import 
trade of only four or five millions, amounts to very little. So we 
will not gain much or England lose much because we take from 
her this 8 percent. Nor will we be likely to gain serious dis- 
pleasure in doing so, always provided we keep an open door in 
the Philippines and permit Britain to continue to entertain the 
hope that we will help her keep an open door in China and the 
Orient generally. 


TuHeE Receivers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad recently 
sent a most remarkable, not to say incriminating letter to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which they admit that the 
B. & O. has not lived up to its published rates, that under the 
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pressure of competition it has made cut rates ; greater cut rates to 
some shippers than to others, with the result of much handicap- 
ping some men in their business and giving such advantages to 
others as to enable them almost to monopolize the shipping busi- 
ness and so greatly demoralize trade and industry. And by 
admitting, under the excuse of necessity indeed, that they had 
authorized the cutting of rates, they admitted that. they had 
failed to observe the Interstate Commerce Law, that they had 
broken it, that they were law breakers and punishable as such, 
But though the excuse of necessity is not one that would find 
acceptance in a court of law, it seems that to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners it is acceptable, for there is no evidence of 
any intention on their part to prosecute the Receivers of the B. 
& O. for their breaking of the law. To prosecute the Baltimore 
& Ohio Receivers and oblige such road to live up to the law, 
charge its full published rates, would, the Commissioners may 
reason, simply force that road to lose its traffic, for while the other 
roads in competition with it give cut rates, it cannot hold its busi- 
ness without doing likewise. And having no evidence upon 
which to prosecute other roads and force them to live up to their 
published rates, though morally certain that those roads were as 
guilty of cutting rates and so discriminating between shippers as 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Commissioners may well conclude that 
it would be an injustice to single out the Baltimore & Ohio for 
prosecution, a prosecution that under existing circumstances 
would entail great loss on the security holders of such road, 
though it is an undoubted fact that, if other roads could likewise 
be held up to their published rates, such prosecution would re- 
dound to the advantage of the owners of the road, that is the 
bondholders and stockholders. 

The mere fact that because all the roads cannot be held up 
to an observance of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Law the Commission cannot prosecute one and hold it up to an 
observance of the law without doing it great injustice, makes the 
law practically unenforceable. So does the law avail nothing in 
the way of preventing freight discriminations, that so greatly de- 
moralize trade, that lie at the foundation of trusts and monopo- 
lies, that work immeasurable injury by taking from men an 
equality of opportunity, and thus do we see the futility of the 
efforts to control the roads, protect our people from the evils 
that have grown up around our railroad system through the 
supervision of a commission ; thus do we see the necessity of 
government ownership, for it is only such ownership that can 
give effective control. 





IN CONNECTION with this case of the Receivers of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and in further explanation of the indisposition of 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission to prosecute them for their 
admitted breach of the law, it is necessary to add that in the afore- 
mentioned letter the receivers, while admitting their failure to 
force the road under their management to live up to its published 
rates, proclaimed their resolution to see that published rates were 
charged in the future, that the giving of cut rates should be 
stopped, but they plainly gave the Commission to understand 
that if it could not hold other roads to an observance of their 
published rates, could not put a stop to the giving of cut rates on 
competitive lines they could not keep their resolution, that to 
avert ruin for their road they would have to do as other roads, 
law or no law. They asserted that there was not another rail- 
road north of the Ohio, east of the Mississippi and competing 
with them that was not transporting the larger part of its inter- 
state traffic at less than published rates, that there are unjust dis- 
criminations and unjust preferences between persons, localities 
and particular descriptions of traffic, but they added that if the 
Commission could not stop such discriminations, such cutting of 
rates on competitive lines, they, the receivers of the B. and O., 
would have no alternative but to join in the injurious practices. 
And this discrimination the Commission is powerless to stop for 





only in rare instances can sufficient evidence upon which to base a 
prosecution be obtained. The receivers of the B. and O. affirmed 
their readiness to aid the commission in gathering such evidence, 
to do everything in their power to aid the Commission in enfore- 
ing the law on other roads, but if the Commission failed to enforce 
the law on others then they let it be understood they would not 
hold themselves to its observance, for if the Commission could not 
protect them they would have to protect themselves. 

COMMENTING on the charge of the Receivers of the Baltimore 
& Ohio that there is no railroad north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi tnat is not transporting a large part of its traffic at 
less than published rates, discriminating between shippers, giving 
unjust preferences, a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
remarks : 

‘“‘ That this is a fact is beyond dispute. It is what all the 
railroad companies have stated would be the case if the power to 
combine and agree upon rates were taken away from them, as has 
been done in recent court decisions. It demonstrates the great 
need of a pooling law.’’ 

But this is not a fair statement, for the giving of cut rates 
was as general before the Supreme Court ordered the dissolution 
first, of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, and later of the 
Joint Traffic Association, as it is to-day. What this discrimina- 
tion in freight rates and the failure, the inability of Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prevent demonstrates is not the great 
need of a pooling law, but the great necessity of government 
ownership. We may admit that under the competitive system 
the railroads are driven to grant cut rates to the larger shippers, 
that the giving of cut rates by one railroad obliges all others to 
do likewise or lose traffic, that the remedy is to be found in com- 
bining the railroads as one, but if we must have railroad monopoly 
let it be a government, not a private monopoly, a monopoly the 
benefits of which will be derived by the whole people, not by a 
few. 

And here we would remark that the railroads can be better, 
more economically managed as one system than as many, that as 
one system their operating expenses would be less and they could 
consequently afford to carry traffic at cheaper rates. As Con- 
gressman Walker, of Massachusetts, took occasion to remark in 
discussing the International Bank Bill which we comment upon 
elsewhere: ‘‘ When the railroads of this country are all managed 
by one corporation, as zt zs absolutely necessary they should be for 
cheap rates, Congress can do anything it chooses with that 
corporation.’’ 

This Mr. Walker said in answering an objection to the 
chartering of an international bank on the ground that it would 
tend to create a banking monopoly. ‘The more complete the 
monopoly the easier Congress can control it, he said. And soit 
can if the nation owns the monopoly, not otherwise. 











As ONE business organization, representing shippers grossly 
injured by freight discriminations, states in a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and as quoted with endorsement by 
the aforesaid Press correspondent: ‘‘ The present condition of 
things enables one merchant, by getting lower rates, to sell goods 
lower than his rival, and by this unfair condition of things drive 
the rival into bankruptcy.’’ And this condition of things writes 
the correspondent is due to ‘‘ unregulated competition,’’ for such 
competition ‘‘ is the deliberate parent of unjust discrimination.’’ 
But granting, as we must, that the giving of preferences and 
granting of rebates by one road drives other roads, even though 
unwilling, to give like rebates, the above is a misleading ‘state- 
ment. The true parent of unjust discrimination is the consum- 
ing desire of some railroad managers to get rich—a desire so puis- 
sant as to lead them to sacrifice for self-gain the interests of stock 
holders and bondholders entrusted to their care. And opportuni- 
ties for getting rich by illicit gain they have many. By giving 
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reduced freight rates they can swell the profits of those they see 
fit to favor. And those thus favored can well afford to pay into 
the pockets of railroad managers part of the difference between 
the open and the cut rates. 

Again by fixing freights at a higher rate to one locality than 
another they may make it possible for the producers of one 
locality to undersell the producers of another, with the result 
that business will shift to the favored community which will be 
built up, while the industries of the unfavored are wrecked. 
Then have the railroad managers and their friends the opportunity 
to buy at wreckage prices such industrial plants and then through 
their control of freight rates and a reversal of the discrimination 
give an advantage to such plants that will result in a transfer to 
such plants of the business before commanded by another com- 
munity, to which, because of such manipulation of freight rates, 
will come stagnation while prosperity comes to the other locality 
once wrecked by railroad discrimination, but in which the rail- 
road cliques have made investments. And so as if by a wave of 
a magic wand is success given and taken away, is an enterprise, 
a property unprofitable in hands refusing to share profits with 
railroad managers, made profitable when passing into the posses- 
sion of the cliques. 

Thus is shipping business centered into the hands of a favored 
few, thus it is that railroad managers grow rich, grow rich by 
using the roads for their private gain and in a way inimical to 
the interests of the share holders. We-do not mean to say that 
the managers of all railroads are guilty of such nefarious prac- 
tices. Where they are not they do not grow to be inordinately 
rich, do not spend the income of a millionaire where the ostensi- 
ble source of income is a salary of only a few thousands a year. 
But the railroads not mismanaged are forced by the railroads that 
are managed with an end to illicit gain to cut rates, to offer 
special rates and preferences to large shippers in order to obtain 
a share of their business. It is in this way that competition 
furthers rate cutting but the parent of such cutting and freight 
discrimination is the yielding of managers to the temptation of 
illicit gain. 


The President is great as an attender of celebrations, at 
gracing pageants with his presence. In this as in many other 
things he is a great contrast to his immediate predecessor who 
was so averse to leaving his official duties for other than a duck 
hunting tour or fishing excursion, that the only part he could be 
prevailed upon to take in celebrations was the distant one of 
pressing an electric button in the White House to set going 
shows in distant cities. But President McKinley accepts invita- 
tions of this kind as if the acceptance was part of his official 
duties. Hence, his recent trip to the Southland and his atten- 
dance upon the Atlanta peace jubilee, which he took full advan- 
tage of to popularize himself in the South. And that he added 
greatly to his popularity or rather built a popularity in that 
section of the country where he enjoyed little or none before is 
not to be doubted. He spoke brief words to his audiences which 
aroused them to a pitch of enthusiasm, especially at Atlanta, 
where he spoke of the time having come in the evolution of 
sentiment and feeling under the Providence of God when, in the 
spirit of fraternity, the North should share with the South in the 
care of the graves of the Confederate dead. 

Yet in spite of the beauty of the sentiment, in spite of the 
warmth with which it was spoken and the thrill of pleasure and 
enthusiasm with which received we cannot look upon his remarks 
as happy. For surely the President was treading upon very 
expansive ground. If the time has now come for the North to 
share with the South in the care of the Confederate dead so has 
the time come to share in the care of the living. And so in view 
of the President’s remarks the bill introduced by Senator Butler 
to extend our pension laws to Confederate soldiers was not at all 
out of place. In the care of the graves of Southern soldiers who 





have died for the nation, of the living who have suffered at their 
nation’s call the North will gladly share with the South, share 
because it is its duty. But against the government paying pen- 
sions to those who received injuries or contracted disease in an 
effort to pull it down we are possessed of an inbred prejudice. 
Surely there is no reason why the nation should pay men for 
seeking to injure or destroy it, no more than a man should pay 
others for injuring him. The payment should be the other way 
round and in the case of our nation and the struggle of 1861-65 
it is. 

OF THOSE who sought to disrupt the Union we are tolerant, 
well remembering that Lincoln himself asserted on one occasion, 
that one of the first rights of a people is the right of insurrection, 
a right that it is a duty to invoke when all efforts to secure a 
redress of grievances by less drastic means have failed. And so 
not only are we tolerant of those who sought to disrupt the Union 
but we admire them for the sacrifices they made, the sufferings 
they invited, the blood they poured out in defense of what they 
deemed to be inalienable rights with the recognition of which 
their happiness was bound up, in resistance to the North when 
they deemed that North was trespassing upon their rights. 

That they were mistaken in judging their happiness to be 
bound up with the holding of a race in bondage, that their ma- 
terial welfare was not advanced by taking from the negroes the 
surplus products of their toil and taking such surplus asa right, 
that the growth of the South was hindered by such despoilment 
that chilled the productive energies of the slave and bred lethargy 
and laziness in those living off the sweat of others’ brows, was 
believed then by the North, and we believeis recognized now by 
the South, though we are sorry to say that the recognition of this 
belief, the belief that the living of the few off the sweat of others’ 
brows must hinder the growth of the nation, that the land which 
suffers the despoilment of the many by the few will suffer retard- 
ation in material development, that the despoilment works both 
the injury of despoiled and despoilers is not now demanded in 
the North with a tithe of the fervidness that it is demanded in 
the South. : 

But this great cardinal tenet of Christianity, the truth upon 
which, from an economic point of view, rests the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, was hidden a generation ago from Southern 
eyes by a maze of sophistries and casuistry reared upon selfish- 
ness, and being hidden and believing their rights and happiness 
to be invaded, Southern manhood rose in insurrection, rose to 
throw off a government that they deemed to be trespassing on 
their rights, rose as a valorous people ever should in defence of 
their rights. And so do we admire those who sought to break 
up the Union, but we can see no reason for the Union to now 
reward those who sought to destroy it. The proposition grates 
upon our ideas of right and justice. 

Tue Presidential Commission charged with the making of 
an investigation into the conduct of the Spanish war commanded 
little enough public confidence when it began its investigations 
several months ago, and it has not conducted its investigations 
in a way to add to what little confidence it had. The examina- 
tion of General Miles, the most important of all witnesses before 
the commission, was so superficial as to be farcical, as to force 
upon one the conclusion that the Investigation Commission is 
more of a sham than anything else, that it did not care to inves- 
tigate very deep. General Miles threw out some very broad 
hints of. gross stupidity, mismanagement, not to say corruption 
at Washington headquarters, hints that he could not well vol- 
untarily expatiate tpon without seeming to vent personal spleen 
against General’s Alger and Corbin, both his superiors but 
neither fit to be. If the opening had been made for him, if he 
had been closely questioned and thus put in a place where it 
would have been his duty to divulge what he knew there is no 
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doubt that valuable light would have been shed upon the short- 
comings of the War Department. But such opening and an 
opening that he evidently expected, for he carried before the 
commission a bundle of papers to which he doubtless expected 
to have occasion to refer as fortifying such statements and 
charges as the way might open for him to make, was not offered, 
and he carried away such bundle of papers unopened, their con- 
tents undivulged. An investigation conducted in this uninvesti- 
gating style excites our contempt. To learn therefore that Gen- 
eral Miles is conducting an investigation on his own account is 
most satisfying. 

WE HAVE before taken occasion to remark upon the great 
expansion of loans by the New York banks—an expansion of 
$100,000,000 within the year, of $220,000,000 within two and of 
$270,000,000 since election day, 1896, and an expansion nearly 
all made upon the pledge of stock exchange securities. The 
greatness of this expansion is thrown into greater relief by a 
glance at the totals of loans made by the New York banks: $442,- 
000,000 on November 7, 1896, $712,000,000 on December 24, 1898, 
an increase in little more than two yearsof 60 per cent. And the 
greater part of this increase of $270,000,000 in loans has been 
made to Wall street and used in extending the scope of specula- 
tion, making a market for securities and inflating prices. Of 
course, this expansion of loans has been accompanied by an 
increase of deposits and also of cash resources, for the banks 
are required by law to hold a cash reserve equal to one- 
fourth of their deposits. But every increase in cash deposits has 
enabled the banks to lend four times the amount of credit. And 
as, to quote from the Herald, there is and has been ‘‘ an anoma- 
lous absence of demand for money in mercantile circles’’ though 
‘a large volume of merchandise is moving’’ these credits have 
been given to Wall street ‘‘ the only borrower in sight— part per- 
haps to some ‘margin speculator’ part perhaps to 
delirious optimists borrowing it to carry ‘rattle traps.’’’ And 
truly adds the Herald: ‘‘ Everybody who has been through a 
boom and a panic can forsee what the, end of the present craze 
will be, but it is not so easy to say when it will be. 

This ‘when’ wii: be when foreign bankers, unwilling to 
let us have more gold, dump securities on our markets for sale, 
when our banks cannot expand their loans sufficiently to enable 
stock speculators to take such offerings off the markets, when as 
a consequence prices for securities will be forced down, an active 
demand for money extend beyond the banks and lead men with 
deposits in the banks and responding to the demands for loans to 
draw down their deposits, thus depleting the reserves of the banks 
with the result of forcing them to make a sudden withdrawal of 
credits, resort to a calling of loans in a effort to build up their 
reserves. And such action of the banks, such withdrawal of the 
props supporting values on the security markets must be followed 
by a collapse of such values and panic. 


IN THIS connection it is worth our while to consider the re- 
ports of the Russian Government seeking to borrow in the Amer- 
ican money market. Of course nothing came of such seeking 
for we are in no shape to take such a loan being fully occupied 
in buying back from Europe our own securities placed abroad in 
years past and that are now pressing on our markets. 

But what was it that tempted Russia to make such inquiries? 
Undoubtedly the low rate of interest prevailing in New York 
upon loans on stock exchange securities, a iower rate of interest 
than now prevails in the money markets of Europe. But why 
these low rates of interest? The obvious answer is the great ac- 
cumulation of funds in New York. But why this accumulation 
and why is it that even in New York it is said: ‘‘the only bor- 
rower in sight is Wall street.’’ The New York 7imes offers the 
explanation. It is because of ‘‘lingering hesitation to make 





business investments’’ and this hesitation is because such invest- 
ments do not promise a fairly assured profit. As abroad, so here 
‘the tendency toward low money rates is directly due to the re- 
lative decline in profitable industrial and commercial employment 
for capital.’’ And this decline is due not to the fact that sources 
of profitable employment have been worked out as the 7imes sug- 
gests but to the fact that the decline in prices has closed them. 





OUR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

F ALL our foreign trade that which it is most worth our 
while to cultivate is the trade with the countries lying to 
the south of us. In the very nature of things this must be 

so, for they are situate in a different clime and their products are 
of a different kind than ours. Indeed much that they produce 
we just can’t ; and consequently such produce we have got to buy 
or go without. And, as we have to buy, it stands to reason that it 
is to our advantage to buy from the nearest markets, buy such pro- 
duce from the West Indies rather than the East, from the Repub- 
lics to the south of us rather than from the peoples of the Orient, 
for surely it cannot be to our advantage to bring produce from six 
to ten thousand miles when like produce can be gotten from 
lands only a few hundreds to perhaps three thousands of miles 
distant from our shores. 


The Doctrine of Laissez Faire—Or Apres Moi Le Deluge. 


It may here be objected that inasmuch as we do to some 
extent buy in the more distant markets in preference to the 
nearer, it must be to our advantage todo so. Else, it is said, we 
would not buy, for the law of self-interest impels men to buy in 
the cheapest markets. So, it is argued, leave men alone, rely 
implicitly on the law of self-interest to give trade its direction 
and development and all will work out for the best. This is the 
old comfortable doctrine of J/aissez faire, that is comfortable 
doctrine for those who have, but so uncomforting for those who 
have not that the political economy reared up around this doctrine 
by the British economists of the middle century became fitly 
dubbed ‘‘ the dismal science.’’ But the law of self-interest is often- 
times none other than the law of selfishness and reared upon the 
sentiment that found expression amidst the revelries of the Court 
of Louis XV. in the trite saying of ‘‘ after me the deluge,’’ that 
is to say, ‘‘ so long as we may have our pleasures we care not 
what comes to France, care not what the future may have in 
store.’ And surely no good comes to a nation from building 
upon such law of selfishness, or from giving men full license to 
build upon it. 

In short, an easy going permission for men to follow the law 
of self interest will not always bring things out for the best, will 
not always lead to the development of trade in the most advan- 
tageous directions. And why? Simply because men impelled 
by the supreme spirit of selfishness, will be prone to grasp at an 
immediate profit even though such grasping, such taking, must 
cause a drying up of source and a cutting off of profits for future 
years. Indeed men will be sure to embark on that trade that 
holds out the prospect of greatest immediate profit. They will so 
embark even though such new trade will paralyze an old of lesse 
but sustained profits, even though the greater profits of the new 
trade will be squeezed out in a few years and thus leave them 
with a dry spring. In fact men will be constrained sotoembark, 
competition will force them, even though they see that the grasp- 
ing for larger immediate profits will inevitably lead to a drying 
up of all the wells of profit. They will be so constrained for a 
very few acting on the principle of afves moi the deluge, or so 
shortsighted as not to see that they are acting on such principle 
and killing the goose of the golden egg, will leave the many with 
no alternative but to join in the slaughtering process and get 
what profit they can ere the carcase is picked dry. And surely it 
does no country good to encourage its citizens to act on this prin- 
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ciple, to build trade upon this principle, to reach out for a foreign 
trade at the expense of a home trade, to reach out for distant 
foreign markets at the cost of néarer and hence more natural 
markets. - 

Yet we are on a fair way to doing just this. Indeed the 
government is urged to do just this and by none more strongly 
than some Republican manufacturers who once styled themselves 
protectionists, who once thought or said they did that a cheap 
coat makes a cheap man, who thought home markets as the near- 
est markets the best markets but who now think more of extend- 
ing the foreign market than the home market and in their anxiety 
to extend that market declare cheapness, a cheap man and a cheap 
coat to be a very good thing. And indeed this policy is being 
pursued with a vengeance. We have had a general cheapening 
of men and things, with this cheapening has come a great ex- 
tension in our export trade of manufactured articles, a great ex- 
tension of foreign markets but a check to the natural expansion 
of our home markets so that our manufacturers have lost many 
fold more than they have gained. 


Cheapest Markets Not Always Best Markets. 


Yet the demand that this policy of extending foreign mar- 
kets, without thought of home, be pushed with greater vigor is 
made with much vehemence. What is more, the demand is most 
urgent that this extension be pushed with countries most distant 
from us, countries in the Orient. Noone seems to entertain any 
doubt of the advisability of extending our trade with the tropical 
countries of the Orient at the expense of trade with the countries 
to the south of us, of our increasing our purchases from such 
distant markets in preference to markets nearer home. Of course 
it is undeniable that the cost of bringing produce from six to ten 
thousand miles to our markets must be greater than the cost of 
bringing produce from distances of a few hundred up to three or 
four thousand miles, but still it is said it is to our advantage to 
in some cases bring the produce we use the greater distances. If 
it was not to our advantage, so it is asserted with confidence, we 
would not do so. When we buy from the more distant places, it 
is said, one may be sure that it is to our advantage to doso. If it 
was not to the advantage of the importing merchants they would 
not so buy, and what is their advantage must be their country’s 
advantage. 

So it is argued, but the importing merchant buys where he 
can buy cheapest, and it is not always to the advantage of a 
country to buy in the cheapest markets. This may shock some 
of the /aissez faire, leave things alone, no government interference 
with trade and then what is is best school,—shock them as heter- 
odox, but buying in the cheapest markets when those markets are 
cheapest because what therein is offered is cheapest because made 
by cheapest labor amounts to pauperizing oneself. There must 
be two sides to trade, a selling as well as a buying. And a buy- 
ing from a land of cheapest men means a selling to such land, 
and a selling upon such cheap men basis. If we buy a greater 
share of our imports of tropical goods from the East Indies we 
must buy a lesser share from the West. And if we buy less from 
the West there must come, especially witha rejuvenation of Cuba, 
a piling up of products in the West Indies seeking for an outlet, 
a consequent fall in prices and a general impoverishment of the 
people of those islands. Receiving smaller returns for their pro- 
ducts their demands for our products must be restricted. Conse- 
quently a natural outlet for the surplus products of our farms and 
factories would be curtailed, and an increase in outlet to a like 
extent cannot be hoped for among the poorer peoples of the East 
from whom we may choose to buy in preference to the peoples 
to the south of us who would be our better customers. So goods 
would pile up on our markets and the resulting pressure for sale 
force down prices. At last at some reduced price level a market 
would be found, but in finding such market we would further 
pauperize our own people. To then purchase tropical products 





in the Orient in preference to the countries to the south of us, is 
to grind down our own people to pauperism. 


Nearest Markets Best Markets. 


So we see it is not always to‘one’s advantage to buy in the 
cheapest markets. As we set out by saying it is to our advantage 
to buy, what not producing we must import, in the nearest 
markets. The shorter the distance that we have to bring foreign 
purchases the smaller will be the cost of transportation and 
hence the nearer will our people come as consumers to getting 
such products at the prices the producers receive. 


Hence Home Trade Better Than European, 


It is for this very same reason that the home market is 
preferable to a foreign market, that it is to our advantage to buy 
what we can of ourselves. It may be that some things we now 
buy of ourselves we could get for less money of foreigners if it 
were not for the tariff duties but if such foreign cheapness is the 
result of cheap labor, we care not whether it be European or 
Asiatic, it is not to our advantage to avail of it. To so avail 
would throw those of our own people engaged in such produc- 
tion out of work, thus make an increased pressure on the labor 
market and generally force down wages. Nor would the farmer 
or planter buying such cheap foreign goods save, for the 
impoverishing of the laboring population would cut down the 
home consumption and demand for the products of the farm and 
plantation and so depress prices. 

The rejoinder of the free trader is, of course, that though 
the home demand would be curtailed the foreign demand would 
be increased because our increased purchasers of foreign goods 
would enable the foreigner to purchase more of ours. And this 
we may as a general proposition admit. But the foreigner, 
though his returns were increased as much as the returns of our 
manufacturer and his hands were decreased, could not purchase 
as much of our agricultural products, for a portion of such 
returns would be absorbed in the transportation of the products 
across the sea. Consequently the demand for such products 
would be curtailed. But the foreigner’s returns would not be 
increased to the full amount of the former returns of our manu- 
facturer and hands forced into some other pursuit, for the 
American farmer getting smaller returns than before would have 
less to spend for such manufactured goods than before and then 
from what he had to spend would have to be deducted the ocean 
freight charges on bringing such foreign goods to our shores. 

So to avail of the cheapness of foreign goods when such 
cheapness is the result of cheap labor, must entail upon us the 
loss of the extra sums dispensed on transportation accounts 
because of purchasing and selling in more distant markets, 
because of the wide separation of producer and consumer. And 
so to avail of a cheapness in Oriental markets as compared to 
South American or West Indian markets, when such cheapness 
is due to cheaper labor, is but to entail upon ourselves a loss 
equal to the difference between the greater cost of bringing the 
produce from the East, the more distant markets and the lesser 
costs of bringing similar produce from the countries of this hemi- 
sphere, which for us are much the nearer markets. 


South American Trade Better Than East Ind‘an. 


Of course, where cheapness is not due to cheaper labor but 
to some natural cause, then it is to our advantage to avail of such 
cheapness. In other words, where any other people have a 
natural advantage over us as in the production of some article 
and that advantage enables them to produce at a lesser cost of 
labor and energy than we can, a lesser cost more than equal to 
the increased cost that purchasing from them will put us to on 
account of increased costs of transportation, then it is to our 
advantage to buy such article, not to keep out such article by 
tariff duties and strive to produce it for ourselves. And when 
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there are several lands equally enjoying such natural advantage, 
then it is to our advantage to buy in the nearest and thus keep 
down our outlay on transportation to as small a figure as possible. 
And nearly all those products that we cannot produce on terms 
of equality with all the world so far as natural conditions favor- 
able to production are concerned, are tropical products and pro- 
ducts conditions for the production of which are just as. favorable 
in the countries lying to the south of us as anywhere on the 
globe. Consequently from such countries as the nearest we 
should buy in preference to the lands of the East. Further, there 
are many things which we produce but which such countries can- 
not produce to advantage. Thus these tropical countries lying 
to the south of us cannot produce to any advantage the wheat 
and flour they desire, they cannot produce to any economic 
advantage many articles of manufacture, for they are lacking in 
coal fields. So it is to their advantage to buy such products, buy 
them in exchange for the peculiar products of the tropics. And 
these things we can supply them with. What is more, being 
nearest to them they should naturally look to us. 


An American Zolliverein. 


So between the United States and the countries and islands 
south there exist all the elements for a mutually advantageous 
trade, a trade more advantageous for all than any other foreign 
trade can possibly be. Therefore would we encourage it, encour- 
age it if we could have our way even to the extent of establishing 
a commercial union that would secure absolute free trade between 
all the countries of the Western hemisphere and give a common 
tariff to all. And into such union we would gladly welcome 
Canada. Of course such extension of a common tariff would 
greatly derange the revenue systems of all countries concerned 
and oblige all to look up new sources of revenue. .But we 
would have no regrets for such derangement and the disappear- 
ance to some extent of the practice of raising revenues by tariff 
duties. Indeed, such duties being levied on consumption, and 
largely on articles of general consumption, partake much of the 
nature of per capita taxes, as such are inequitable and their 
supercession by juster taxes, taxes imposed not upon men’s 
needs, but upon what they have, should be welcomed. However, 
the plan of such a customs union is rather Utopian and as such 
we hardly need stop to discuss such questions as the above, 
though the bringing of Cuba as well as Puerto Rico into our 
union, so far as commercial relations are concerned, is not at all 
improbable, and the bringing in of Cuba and the consequent nulli- 
fication of the sugar duties as revenue yielders would raise such 
question. 


A Pan-American Bank as Encouragement to Trade. 


But though such a broad American customs union is not 
yet within reach the right direction in which to extend our trade 
is with the countries to the south of us, and there are many steps 
short of the forming of a customs union by which such trade can 
be greatly encouraged. And it being so much worth our while to 
cultivate this trade, a trade that must be advantageous to us above 
allothers, always excepting our hometrade, we are disposed to look 
most favorably on any suggestion for the encouragement of such 
trade. Some in Congress have sought to give such encourage- 
ment through an international American bank and urged. upon 
Congress the chartering of such a bank. Just before adjourn- 
ment over the holidays this proposition was brought to a head, a 
bill authorizing the formation of such banks under United States 
charters being pressed before the House. But the House in its 
wisdom voted down the bill, though not so much as a mark of 
opposition to the chartering of an international bank as from the 
fear that if the bill were passed great branch banks would be 
organized under the name of international, but really for pur- 
poses of domestic banking. ; 

The bill provided for the chartering by the United States of 
banks of $5,000,000 or more capital, with the privilege of estab- 





lishing eight branch offices in the United States, and as many 
branch banks in the countries to the south of us as they saw fit, 
At present there is no such thing as an American bank or branch 
bank in a South American country ; no bank in the United States 
and with branches in South America from which the American 
importer can buy a bill of exchange to pay for the goods im- 
ported, nor a bank through which the American exporter to 
South America can send his draft for collection. As a conse- 
quence the American importer pays for what he buys from South 
America by draft on London, and the American exporter sends 
forward his draft in the same way, Of course the London banks 
with branches in South America, and thus hired to make settle- 
ments for us, charge for their services, and, of course, they 
charge as much for such service as they do British merchants. 
But the only way Americans can secure such services is through 
the agency of New York bankers, from whom they must buy 
drafts on London, to whom the exporters must sell their drafts 
or through whom they must forward their drafts to London, 
And, of course, for such service the New York bankers charge. 
Consequently our importers are put to a double expense in re- 
mitting for goods bought from South America, and our export- 
ers to a double charge in making their collections. Of necessity 
this puts our exporters at a disadvantage as compared to British, 
a disadvantage amounting to the charge, or, rather, deduction, 
made by the New York banker on London Exchange, To this 
first deduction is, of course, added the charge of the London 
banker for South American exchange. 

To do away with this first deduction would therefore be to 
remove a handicap from our exporters to South America, under 
which they now labor, and encourage exportation, for they would 
realize more for their drafts and hence get more for their pro- 
ducts, though the South Americans paid no more. Of course this 
saving would amount to but a fraction of 1 percent. , but on large 
deals savings of even % or % of 1 percent. are often material. 
And by its advocates it was asserted that the establishment of an 
International bank, with headquarters in New York and numer- 
ous branches in South America, would make possible this saving. 
And doubtless the establishment of such bank would lead the way 
to such saving. Still too much was claimed for such a bank on this 
score. It should be remembered that it is trade that makes ex- 
change, that it is the export of merchandise that enables the pro- 
ducers of one country to draw upon the people of others. They 
can draw only for so much as they may sell their goodsfor. The 
drafts thus drawn pass into the banks, are either sold to the banks 
or given to the banks for collection. In either case the banks 
will make a charge. 

3 Settling for Our Purchases. 

Now suppose an international American bank should be 
established and all the drafts of American exporters to South 
America handed over to it. The bank buying such an amount 
of exchange sent forward to its branches for collection would obvi- 
ously have an equal amount of exchange to sell. Now the im- 
porters, the men who must make remittances to South America, 
would have need of such exchange, they would be the purchasers. 
If they needed no more exchange than the exporters had sold to 
the bank a balance would be struck. But as a matter of fact our 
importers would need double the amount of such exchange, for 
our imports from the countries to the south of us are double the 
amount of exports. This being so what would the bank do? 
Refuse to sell the extra and needed exchange? Not atall. It 
would raise the price of exchange sufficient to enable it to pay 
the premium that London bankers might demand for exchange 
on South America, or sufficient to pay the costs of shipping 
specie to the South American branches. 

But in all probability the bank would buy the needed ex- 
change in London for London, under existing trade conditions, 
would likely have such exchange for sale. This exchange would 
of course represent drafts drawn by British exporters and drafts 
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which the London bankers can annually draw to a very consid- 
erable extent against interest falling due on their South American 
loans. ‘To meet these drafts South Americans would have to pay 
money into the branches of the London banks. The American 
bank buying South American exchange in London and forward- 
ing it for collection would effect a transfer of money from the 
London branch banks to its own branch banks and then the South 
Americans selling to our importers and now receiving in pay- 
ments drafts sold by the American bank and drawn upon its 
branches would present such drafts and get back the money they 
paid into the British branch banks. We here have taken the 
liberty of speaking of the drafts as if paid in money. Of course 
in practice they would largely be paid by simply a transfer of 
credits on the books of the South American banks, a transfer 
from importers to exporters. 


Triangular Trade and Triangular Exchanges. 

But from what we have said it is very clear that the mere 
establishment of a bank would not free us from a certain depend- 
ence on London.. As long as we import from the countries to 
the south of us more than we export, as long as we export to 
England more than we import therefrom, as long as London runs 
up debt against South America faster than South America 
through exportation of her products to England runs up an 
offset, just so long will we buy exchange of London to make settle- 
ments in South America. 

‘* At present,’’ remarks the New York 77mes, ‘‘ everything 
we buy or sell in South America is paid for through London. 
This triangular exchange operation is cumbersome and costly.’’ 
And so it is, but so long as there continues a triangular trade 
between the United States, Great Britain and South America 
such triangular exchange operations will continue. The course 
of exchange follows the course of trade. But this Congressman 
Brosius, of Pennsylvania, who had the bank bill in charge, lost 
sight of and so claimed too great things for such a bank. Yet 
he pointed that ‘‘ we pay our balance to South America indirectly 
with the British goods shipped to her in excess of what Great 
Britain imports from her,’’ that there is a triangular trade, that 
‘‘ British ships sail with goods from British ports to South 
America, thence to the United States with sugar, coffee, teas [a 
peculiar kind of cargo to get in South America] and spices and 
finally return to Great Britain with American cotton and food 
products.’’ And, we repeat, triangular exchange operations of 
necessity follow such triangular trade and will continue just as 
long as such trade. 

The Way Out. 

The way to stop ‘‘ the cumbersome and costly ’’ triangular 
exchange is to stop the triangular trade; an effective way to 
stop this triangular trade would be to impose a discriminating 
duty of say 10 per cent. on all imports from South America 
brought in foreign bottoms. This would prevent British ships 
from continuing in such triangular trade, a trade that now enables 
British exporters to get lower rates on freights to South Ameri- 
can ports than Americans can get, and so enables them to mar- 
ket their products cheaper. But this triangular trade discon- 
tinued, a direct trade would at once spring up between the 
United States and the countries to the south of us and the inesti- 
mable advantage the British exporter now has in lower freight 
rates would disappear. Indeed, such advantage would be trans- 
ferred to the American. And also with this direct trade would 
come direct exchange and the British exporter would also lose 
the advantage he now has in cheaper exchange facilities. Under 
such encouragement to trade, or rather removal of handicaps to 
our export trade to South America, such trade would rapidly 
expand and we would gain independence of British bankers, 
British exchanges, British ships to our inestimable advantage. 


But really the proposal to establish an international bank as 


a means of ridding ourselves of the costly triangular exchange 





operations is beginning at the wrong end. Do away with the 
triangular trade upon which the triangular exchanges rest and 
such exchanges will not continue to exist as a hindrance to our 
trade. So we need harbor no pungent regret over the defeat of 
the international bank bill, a bill defeated be it repeated not 
because of opposition to the incorporation of a bank to do an 
international exchange business, but because it was feared that if 
the proposed bill were made law it would be availed of to organize 
a branch banking system in the United States, a series of large 
banks, each with eight branch offices in the United States as 
authorized, but only two or three branches outside to keep up 
the fiction of being international, and to conform to the require- 
ments of the law. And as a bill authorizing the establishment of 
a banking monopoly it was, somewhat uvreasonably, opposed. 


Our Trade With Southern Lands. 


Eight years ago Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, and in 
urging the establishment of a Pan-American bank wrote: ‘‘ Last 
year [he meant the fiscal year 1888] our commerce with the 
countries south of us amounted to $282,005,057, of which the 
imports of merchandise were $181,058,966, and the imports of 
specie and bullion were $21,236,791, while our exports consisted 
of merchandise to the value of $71,938,181, and $8,668,470 in 
specie and bullion.’’ And then he added: ‘‘ Of the merchandise 
imported into the United States the greater part was paid for by 
remittances to London and the cities of the continent.’’ 

How could it have been otherwise ? We needed exchange to 
the amount of $200,000,000, we had exchange of our own 
making to the amount of only $80,000,000, we had to buy the 
balance from those who had it to sell, the London and Continental 
bankers. And these bankers had this exchange to sell, why ? 
The London bankers to a small amount because in minor degree 
British exports to such countries exceeded imports therefrom, 
but largely because of the large interest payments due by South 
American countries to European money lenders ; the continental 
bankers entirely because of such latter reason. In fact South 
American countries have to pay about $200,000,000 in Europe 
every year as interest on money borrowed. They of course pay 
this by exports of their produce, the excess of exports over 
imports being available for such use. And so it is that they 
have been drawing upon us yearly to make payment of a large 
part of such indebtedness. 

Thus we have seen how in 1888 we imported $181,000,000 
worth of merchandise from the countries to the south of us and 
exported $72,000,000 worth of merchandise to them. In the 
years following and under the stimulus of the reciprocity treaties 
of the McKinley law our trade expanded greatly, our imports 
from such countries for the fiscal year 1892, being reported at 
about $290,000,000 and our exports at $93,000,000 worth. This 
was the banner year. In 1894, our exports were about the same 
but imports had fallen to $236,000,000. It may here be remarked 
that this fall was in values rather than in quantities. In 1895 
there came the outbreak of the Cuban rebellion and the annihila- 
tion of our trade with that island, a trade that had constituted 
more than one-fourth of our total trade with the countries to the 
south of us. Consequently a decline in trade for the last years 
is only natural. Thus we find imports for 1896 valued at $194,- 
000,000 ; for 1897, at $172,000,000; for 1898, at $151,000,000. 
Exports during the same years held up comparatively well, 
$93,000,000 for 1896; $92,000,000, for 1897 ; $88,000,000, for 
1898. 

As compared to the total value of our imports, the imports 
from the countries to the south of us, aggregated for the years 
1892 and 1894, 35 per cent. of the whole, for the years 1896-98 
only 25 per cent. And as nearly all our importations from such 
countries are tropical products this shows a striking deprivation 
of ordinary supplies. The great falling off is to be noted in 
sugar and this falling off has not been made good from other 
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tropical countries while our consumption of sugar has increased. 
Of course, we got it somewhere and that somewhere is Germany. 
As we have said, our trade relations with the West Indies 
have been turned topsy turvey by the Spanish Cuban troubles, 
so much so indeed that instead of importing two dollars’ worth 
of produce from Mexico, Central America and the West Indies for 
every dollar’s worth exported, we have been exporting almost 
as much as importing, for, leaving Cuba out, our trade with the 
balance of those islands and states has about balanced for some 
years. But looking at South America alone we find our imports 
for the last three years to have averaged about $100,000,000 and 
exports about $33,000,000. We would here further remark 
that one-half of these imports by value are made up of coffee, 
15 per cent. more of india rubber and 5 per cent. of cocoa and 
spices, all products that we cannot raise for ourselves. What is 
more, it is worthy of note and as showing the general non-com- 
petitive character of our importations from South America, that 
of our $107,000,000 worth of imports in the fiscal year 1897 
$100,000,000 were free, and of the $7,000,000 of dutiable imports 
a goodly part was sugar. In fine, South America has just what 
we want and cannot supply ourselves with, and we can supply 
her with all the things that she cannot supply herself with to 
advantage. Thus here is the foundation for the most profitable 
and mutually satisfactory trade, and in bending our efforts to 
extend our foreign trade it is this that we should cultivate. 


Statistics of Our Foreign Trade. 


As a matter of general information we append the following 
statistics of our foreign trade for the fiscal years 1897 and 1898: 
For THE FiscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1897. 
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AN ERA OF CHEAPNESS. 


LL TRADE reports agree that a great volume of business 
is being done, but upon a very small margin of profits. 
Indeed, if we take into consideration fixed charges, a great 

deal of business is being done at prices that leave no margin of 
profits at all. And in making up their balance sheets, in figur- 
ing out the results of their year’s labor, men must take into con- 
sideration their fixed charges. Unless they have earned enough 
to meet these charges they can show no profits on their books. 
And we doubt not that there are many doing large business, but 
not earning enough to meet their fixed charges. The era of 


| profits can be made. 





cheapness and low prices under which we are laboring wakes 
this inevitable. As prices fall, and even though the percentage 
of profit on the turn over or making of goods may be kept up to 
the figure made when prices ruled higher, earnings will of neces- 
sity fall unless the bulk of business can be so greatly increased as 
to keep up the volume of business done, and as measured in dol- 
lars and cents, in spite of the fall in value of the things handled. 
But the percentage of profits in any business cannot be kept up 
when the fall in prices is due to some cause extraneous to the 
business itself, for in such case the costs of production cannot be 
lowered co-equally with the fall in prices. 

Of course when prices are lowered because of some econo- 
mies introduced into the business itself, the percentage of profits 
can be kept up, for then a lowering in the costs of production 
will precede a lowering of prices. But when the lowering of 
prices comes from a curtailment of demand, such as always 
accompanies an enhancement in the value of money, then such 
lowering of prices will precede any possible lowering of the costs 
of production, and of necessity profits be cut into. And the 
present era of cheapness is due, in great measure, to this latter 
cause, an enhancement of money. Hence, doing business on 
narrow margins, men have found that the only way to earn 
enough to meet fixed charges and so make a net profit, is to 
greatly expand their business, and so, though earning but a small 
percentage on the business done do a volume great enough so 
that the small percentage made on such business will aggregate 
enough to enable them to meet fixed charges and still show a net 
profit. So the strenuous effort of men to form combinations, to 
consolidate businesses. Indeed, an era of cheapness means an era 
of combination. And the formation of great industrial com- 
binations are we called upon to witness on all sides. 

Of course those producers who are unable to expand pro- 
duction, being unable to find a market for an increased output, 
suffer great loss, for they are shut off from offsetting the shrink- 
age in the percentage of profits made on business done by an in- 
crease in the business upon which such smaller percentages of 
Consequently many such men are forced 
out of business and their plants, if not permitted to go to ruin, 
absorbed by the great combinations that are formihg. And those 
who are successful in increasing their output and finding a market 
therefor are generally successful because of railroad discrimina- 
tion in their favor, such as enables them to market their products 
cheaper than their rivals, and so displace the goods of such rivals. 
Of course such railroad discrimination makes it very easy for the 
favored to build up combinations, and so live and make great 
profits. But for many the era of cheapness means a drying up of 
business and profits. 

And it is in those businesses where the formation of combi- 
nations has been most successful that we find at this time greatest 
activity. In those lines of production where great combinations 
have not gained a mastery of the situation trade is in a most un- 
satisfactory condition. Thus the iron industry, so far as output 
is concerned, is ina most flourishing condition ; the textile trades 
are greatly depressed. Says the New York Herald : ‘‘ The posi- 
tion of the woolen trade is even now, after a remarkavle reduction 
in prices of raw material, not encouraging, while cottons have 
only been brought to a paying basis by resort to closing down 
mills in order to work off surplus product.’’ And of the iron 
industry it says: ‘‘ The output this month is reported at 235.000 
tons a week, breaking all records, and consumption is estimated 
as being slightly in excess of this, and yet grey forge at $9.35 per 
ton in Pittsburg, has only got back to the price at which it sold 
in the middle of last August, and No. 1 pig is half a dollar lower 
than at this date last year, while steel rails, $17 at Eastern mills, 
are a dollar under their price of a month ago, and two dollars 
lower than they were a year ago.’’ 

Thus we see that the era of cheapness in the textile trades is 
an era of depression, but in the iron trade of great activity, Inthe 
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textile trades there is no effective cémbination ; in the iron trade 
the deadening effects of the era of cheapness are combatted by 
combination, yet a combination that tends to impoverish many and 
centralize wealth in the hands of a few, prevent an equitable 
dist: ibution of the products of labor, and so breed discontent. 

Yet this era of cheapness and falling prices that has brought 
depression in the textile trades ; that has not prevented unrivalled 
activity in the iron industry, the Herald looks upon as rather a 
good thing. Of course such lowering of prices being unaccom- 
panied by-an equal reduction in the costs of production has re- 
duced margins of profits, but, says the Herald, ‘‘ there must be a 
margin of profit in the business else it would not be done, and 
these.low prices have been a good thing for the country because 
these low prices have enabled us to export the commodities in 
competition with other nations, and, in combination with the re- 
markable decrease of imports, have given us our surprising for- 
eign trade balances,’’ 

But it isa mistake to say that there must be a margin of profit 
in business else it would not be done for it is often to the advan- 
tage of men to do business that shows no margin of profit. It is 
to their advantage because by doing it their margin of losses will 
be smaller than if they do not do it. In other words, all men 
engaged in business have to meet certain charges and are put to 
certain expenses whether they are working their plants to full 
capacity or not. Thus the manufacturer has certain obligations 
that he cannot rid himself of, certain expenses that he cannot 
stop by simply shutting down his mill. Such charges, such 
expenses will run on whether mill be idle or in operation. And 
if with the mill in operation he can earn anything towards such 
obligations, such expenses, it will be to his advantage to keep it 
in operation, although to do so he must take orders at such low 
prices that he cannot possibly earn from their execution enough 
to pay suchcharges. From such operation there will be no profit, 
in doing such business there is no margin of profit, but by such 
operation something can be earned towards the unridable charges, 
trade can be kept together, plant be kept in effective condition, 
the drain of fixed charges on the pocket of the manufacturer be 
lessened, and so it is to his advantage to do such business. 

And much business is now being done on this basis, many 
mills and factories doing work at prices that more than pay the 
actual shop costs, but not enough more to meet the fixed charges 
and so show no margin of profit. Further, while there are modern 
and advantageously situated mills standing idle business cannot 
be had on better terms than these, for let the mills running raise 
the prices for their products and the owners of the now idle mills, 
or mills running but on partial time, will be only too glad for the 
chance to step in and supply the demand at prices promising to 
yield a shop profit, though not enough profit to meet fixed charges, 
and so showing no net margin of profit. And this is the condition 
of the iron trade to-day, for although the production and con- 
sumption of iron is great the capacity of existing plants to pro- 
duce is even greater. Consequently many furnaces and mills are 
running but not earning enough to pay fixed charges and there- 
fore yielding no profit to the owners, whose satisfaction in run- 
ning is the poor one of the knowledge that because of such running 
their substance, their capital is not being eaten up as rapidly as it 
would be if their plants were idle. In other words, their satis- 
faction in such running is merely that it keeps them from drifting 
onto the rocks of bankruptcy as quickly as they might. 

Of course there are some great producers and combinations of 
producers who, enjoying freight discriminations in their favor, are 
making large profits, gathering riches. But the general lowering 
of prices has brought to most a shrinkage in profits, in many 
instances an obliteration of profits. 

There is some hope, however, that the era of cheapness, a 
cheapness that means the waxing fat of the creditor classes at 
the expense of the producers of wealth, a cheapness that causes 
property to pass out of the hands of debtors and into the hands 





of their creditors, is about to be succeeded by an era of rising 
prices. Debtors who have seen their wealth, represented by equi- 
ties in property, shrink away, and such property pass into the 
hands of their creditors, have become, toa very great extent, the 
dependents of such erstwhile creditors, but now owners of prop- 
erty. And as owners of property such erstwhile creditors do not 
want tOsee any further shrinkage in prices. Nor do those inves- 
tors who feel that any further shrinkage in prices will result in 
default of interest on the debts they hold and in their becoming 
the owners of the properties upon which they have loaned want 
any such fall. And the influence of this large class of wealthy 
people in London may be strong enough to cause the British 
Government to turn down the proposition for foisting the gold 
standard upon India. And if new and increased demands are 
not made for gold by such further extension of the gold mono- 
metallic system, the great outpourings of new gold and the increas- 
ing supplies of that metal will certainly tend to prevent any fur- 
ther enhancement of value, indeed not improbably lead to a 
gradual depreciation and consequent rise of gold prices. 

Of course it is possible that there may come a sudden check 
to gold production, such as would upset all hopes, but the weight 
of evidence points to a further increase rather than decline in 
production. And with such increase, and unless man tinkers 
further with the monetary systems of the world so as to make 
greatly increased demands, there will surely come a depreciation 
in gold and rise in prices, and a period be put to the present era 
of low prices, just as the Californian and Australian gold dis- 
coveries put an end to the 1837-50 era of cheapness, Yet it 
should be remarked that there is no likelihood of any such sharp 
rise in prices growing out of the increasing gold production of 
to-day, as grew out of the increasing gold production of the fif- 
ties ; this for the reason that no such increase in gold production 
or proportionate increase in the stock of metallic money is prom- 
ised to-day as took place then. Thus the gold production in the 
ten years following the gold discoveries of the middle of the cen- 
tury increased by tenfold, while in the ten years just passed the 
increase in gold production has been less than threefold, And 
then, too, the stock of metallic money in 1850 was much smaller 
than to-day, and an addition of a hundred millions to such stock 
was proportionately much greater, and had a proportionately 
greater effect on prices than an increase of a hundred millions to- 
day. Indeed an addition of two hundred millions to-day is pro- 
portionately no greater and likely to have no more effect on 
prices than an increase of one hundred millions fifty years ago, 

None the less, the rapidly increasing production of gold must 
have effect upon its value and so prices, provided such increase 
in supply is not accompanied by an equal increase in demand, an 
increase growing not out of natural causes, but the establishment 
of the gold standard in places where silver or paper now holds 
sway. In 1890 the gold production of the world was $118,000,- 
000, in 1893 it rose to $146,c00,000, in 1894 to $181,000,000, in 
1896 to $203,000,000, in 1897 to $237,000,000, and it is estimated 
the production this year will reach $280,000,000. And continued 
production of gold at the present rate must tell upon its value, 
must decrease that value and raise prices unless the substitution 
of gold for silver is carried farther, carried into countries that 
have long been wedded to the silver standard. 

It may here be further remarxed that such increasing produc- 
tion of gold is already showing its effect. It is apparent that the 
tendency of prices to fall has been checked. This is apparent in 
England, it is apparent here. We may indeed question whether 
this tendency has been given a permanent check or whether prices 
will sooti begin another headlong pitch downwards, but that the 
falling tendency of prices has been checked is not open to doubt. 
Let India be forced upon the gold standard and despite the 
increased outpourings of gold the demand will be so increased, 
increased so much more than the supply that prices will take 
another pitch downwards. But let the efforts to put India upon a 
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gold basis come to naught, let the efforts to force a further substi- 
tution of gold for silver or paper be defeated and the increasing 
production of gold will cause prices to advance, put a period to 
the present era of cheapness. 

In the United States there has been a great increase in circu- 
lation during the past thirty months, an increase of at least 25 
per cent., and though much of this increase has been accumu- 
lated in the financial centres and much of the force of such ex- 
pansion to raise prices spent itself in boosting stock exchange 
securities such force is at last being extended and making itself 
felt on general prices. Now all the great expansion is not to be 
put down to the increased outpourings of gold, much of it must 
be put down to the trade conditions that have enabled us to build 
up phenomenal balances of trade in our-favor. But whatever 
may be the cause, the amount of money in circulation in the United 
States has increased since midsummer, 1896, by no less than 
$380,co0,000. On July 1, 1896, the volume of money in circu- 
lation was at a low ebb, indeed the lowest ebb since the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Treasury estimates 
then gave the amount of money in circulation at $1,506,434,966, 
on December 1 last such estimates gave a circulation of $1,886,- 
879,504. Now it may be that these estimates are too large. 
But that there has been such an increase in circulation there is no 
room for doubt. 

As at present constituted, our national currency other than 
gold is very rigid. Indeed, it is only through additions of gold 
that the volume of our currency can be materially increased. 
There is, indeed, provision for a small increase of silver coinage 
through the coinage of the silver bullion now held by the govern- 
ment, and the covering of the seignorage into the Treasury. The 
banks also have the ability to increase the volume of currency by 
expanding their note issues, and of course the money actually in 
circulation is subject to contraction at one time from the piling 
up of such currency in the Treasury, and subject to expansion at 
another consequent on letting such currency out. 

But the only means of appreciably increasing the volume of 
our currency is through additions to our stock of gold. And it 
is to such additions that the great increase in our circulation since 
July 1st, 1896, isdue. This increase, as we have mentioned, was 
$380,000,0co. But the increase in the total stock of money in 
the country has been even greater, for the cash balance of the 
Treasury was some $26,000,000 larger on November 3oth last 
than on June 30th, 1896. In other words, while the volume of 
money in the country outside of the Treasury has increased by 
$380,000,000, the volume of money inside has increased by 
$26,000,000, a total increase both outside and in of $406,000,000, 
and of this increase of $406,000,000 no less than $347,000,000 is in 
gold, of which gold we imported two thirds, and got the other 
third from our own mines. ‘The balance of the increase is ac- 
counted for in an increase of bank note issues and silver coinage. 

This silver coinage was from the bullion purchased under the 
Sherman Act, and of this bullion an amount costing $26,000,000 
has been coined since July 1st, 1896. Such bullion, however, 
coined into about $36,000,000, and thus was our currency in- 
creased by such coinage by about $10,000,000. Under the law 
26,000,000 of the dollars so coined had to be put aside as security 
for an equal amount of treasury notes originally issued in ex- 
change for the bullion out of which such dollars were coined. 
But the policy of the government is to exchange these treasury 
notes for silver certificates as rapidly as possible, and such ex- 
change is stimulated by the law that requires the government to 
accept silver at any sub-treasury and deliver such silver or a 
similar amount of silver at any other sub-treasury desired. Soa 
New Yorker wanting to send money to New Orleans and pos- 
sessing treasury notes finds it to his advantage to present such 
notes at the sub-treasury in New York for redemption in silver, 
but, instead of taking such silver away, requesting that it be 
paid to his order in New Orleans, Thus can the New Yorker 





save the expense of shipplng money by presenting treasury notes 
for redemption in silver. Of course, the same sort of transfer at 
government expense is possible between any two cities with sub- 
treasuries. And so it is that treasury notes have been redeemed 
in silver just about as fast as the silver purchased under the 
Sherman Act has been coined. This redemption is virtually into 
silver certificates, which can be had by anyone in exchange for 
silver dollars, and so as the treasury notes have been redeemed 
the issue of silver certificates has been increased. 

Of the increase of $380,000,000 in the volume of money in 
circulation only $214,000,000 appears as gold, and the balance as 
greenbacks, silver certificates, silver dollars, subsidiary silver and 
national bank notes. But this increase in greenbacks, etc., was 
largely made possible by additions to our stock of gold. Thus 
the stock of gold in the Treasury increased between July rst, 
1896, and December rst last, by $133,000,000, and thus was it 
made possible for the Government to pay outa like amount of 
other kinds of currency. In short, there has been a substitution 
of gold in the Treasury for greenbacks and paper certificates, 
which the people prefer to use to gold, to the extent of $133,- 
000,000, so that to additions to our stock of gold is due $347,- 
000,000 of the increase in the volume of our circulation since July 
Ist, 1896. The balance of the increase is accounted for by an 
increase of $23,000,000 in bank notes and of $10,000,000 to our 
silver currency, a ten millions representing the seignorage on the 
silver coinage since the above named date. 

That such increase in the volume of our currency should 
have put a check to the falling tendency of prices is only natural. 
That it did not put a check earlier, and a much more pronounced 
one is due to the fact that such increase of currency has largely 
centered in the financial centers, where it has been held at the dis- 
posal of the speculative cliques. But the question that immedi- 
ately concerns is whether such expansion in the volume of our 
currency will be kept up, for surely if it is the tendency of prices 
will be to advance and advance very rapidly. And the answer 
to this question must be that it is not reasonable to look fora 
continued expansion of our currency at the rate of the last two 
years and a half, an expansion dependent on our ability to keep 
our own gold product at home and draw twice as much gold 
again from abroad. As the New York Herald says: 

The rest of the world will not always have poor crops, and we ‘“‘ bum- 
pers” to sellthem. Therefore, a continuance of the present phenomenal 
trade balance in our favor is not to be expected. It is a commonplace that 
all commerce in the long run is barter, and we cannot hope to perpetuate 
our record for the eleven months of this year—imports reduced 111 millions 
and exports increased 143 millions, with such excess of exports that after 
sending us 134 millions gold the rest of the world still apparently owes us 
425 millions—although the greater part of this has doubtless been cancelled 
by charges for freights, insurance and other “fixed charges’’ to Europe. 

But because we may not, probably will not continue increas- 
ing our currency at the rate of the last two years it does not fol- 
low that prices will fall. Indeed, if there is any moderate in- 
crease in the volume of our circulation, if there is any moderate 
expansion in the currency of the world resulting from the in- 
creased production of gold, and by moderate we mean an expan- 
pansion slightly more rapid than the increasing demands of a 
growing population for money, the tendency of prices will be to 
rise and a period be put to the era of depressing cheapness—a 
cheapness that confers upon the idle an unmerited share of the 
products of toil. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


How We Are ‘Governed. 


The Rise and Growth of American Politics. By HENRY JONES ForRD. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


We confess we hardly how how to place this book, whether 
to laud it as worthy a place among the classics of political science 
or whether to condemn it, condemn it as heterodox. Though 
written entertainingly and undeniably with force, it makes far 
from pleasing reading for one who believes that a government of, 
by and for the people is more than a utopian dream, that demo- 
cratic rule is possible and not to be classed among desirable but 
unattainable things. For that there ever has been a government 
by the people in the United States or, for that matter, ever can 
be, Mr. Ford denies. A democracy we may call our form of 
government, we may call it republican, but always the few will 
rule, the few choose our rulers whatever may be the nominal 
participation of the multitude in such choosing, All that the 
many ever have or ever will be permitted to do, he asserts, is to 
choose between candidates picked out by the few who, be- 
cause of their superior ability and adroitness in the leading of 
men, may place themselves at the head of great parties, dictating 
party policy, dictating nominations and hence the policy of the 
nation, the governing of the people. In short, in a republic 
there will ever be a ruling class, a democracy be always ruled by 
an oligarchy. 

So runs the thought of Mr. Ford, overturning our cherished 
ideals of popular government in a rude way that is not agreeable. 
Nor can we admit that his conclusions are right, his reasoning irre- 
fragible. We admit that we do not now enjoy a democratic 
government, we admit that the people are now given but the 


poor privilege of ratifying the nominations made by one set of. 


politicians or another, that as a result the few appoint our rulers, 
the few govern our nation and in such government the many 
have no practical participation. But we cannot subscribe to the 
doctrine that what is must always be, we deny that democracy 
must needs mean rule by an oligarchy, we assert our firm convic- 
tion that party leaders can be made amenable to the will of the 
rank and file, that likewise can our rulers be made amenable to 
the will of the people. We further proclaim that through the 
system of the initiative and referendum the people can directly 
participate in their own government, in the choosing of public 
servants, in the making of laws, in the governing of the nation, 
and thus a true democracy, a government of, by and for the 
people, a government that’ will ever care for the weal of the 
whole, not of the few, be reared upon the soil of a free America, 
free from the rule of political bosses as free from kings, free from 
the dictation of an oligarchy, subject only to the rule of democ- 
racy, the will of the people. 

Mr. Ford begins by pointing out that our English forefathers 
felt that their monarchical government insured them greater 
liberty than would democracy, that monarchy was more liberal 
than oligarchy and that putting the power of government in the 
hands of the people would mean the raising up of an oligarchy. 
‘‘On nothing’’ he says ‘‘ were men better agreed than that 
democracy meant licentiousness, anarchy and oppression.’’ And 
later, in speaking of the formative period of our national govern- 
ment, he adds: ‘‘ Whatever unity or efficiency of administration 
existed in the national government when it was first established 
was due to the fact that the gentry controlled the government in 
all its branches,’’ that the gentry ruled not the people. Thus 
Mr. Ford goes on making citations of this kind until one almost 
feels that he is no friend of popular government. Yet to put him 
down as an anti-republican is a mistake. He does not think 
such a thing possible as government by the people, but the 
republican form of government, even though that means in his 
estimation rule by a class, he admires. Thus to quote his own 
words: ‘‘It is obviously impossible for the people to select 
officers for innumerable places except by some means of agree- 
ment and co-operation, which means is ordinarily supplied by the 
activity of the political class. It may be laid down as a political 
maxim that whatever assigns to the people a power which they 
are naturally incapable of wielding takes it away from them. It 
may be argued that this principle carried to its logical conclusion 
implies that the people are unable to select their own rulers in 
any case. This is perfectly true. The actual selection will be 
made by the few, no matter how many seem to participate. The 
only value of popular elections is to establish accountability to the 
people, but this rightly used is quite enough to constitute a free 
government.’’ 





Such a thing as a government by the people is then, in Mr. 
Ford’s opinion, impossible, the establishment of a republican 
form of government meaning the establishment of a ruling class ; 
but the maintenance of a government for the people and through 
the means of republican institytions is not only possible, but 
assured, if the forms of government are such as fasten responsi- 
bility for unsavory government upon proper shoulders, and so 
make the people’s rulers strictly accountable tothem. To secure 
this end, this bringing home of responsibility and consequent 
striking down and forcing out of power and place by the people 
of those unfit to rule, unworthy to govern, Mr. Ford urges that 
the Cabinet officers be given seats in Congress, that a parlia- 
mentary ministry be set up; that such ministry be trusted with 
and held responsible for the governing of the country, become 
indeed, the executive power; that the President be virtually 
stripped of his functions other than those of a ceremonial nature. 
This done, Mr. Ford declares his belief that by a process of evol- 
ution the fittest men to govern would come to the surface, that 
the unfit, unable to stand the bright light centred upon them, 
the examination of their fitness to which they would .be sub- 
jected, would be wafted to one side; that only the fittest, those 
who would govern well and wisely and for the people, that is 
for their welfare, could attain and keep office. 

What is needed to suppress corruption in politics is not, Mr. 
Ford asserts, the suppression of partizanship but the encouraye- 
ment of partizanship, not the taking away of power from the 
politicians but the giving to them of greater power, and the 
development of party government in such a way that they could 
not evade responsibility for their acts, but would b: put in a place 
where, bearing the undivided responsibility of government, they 
would have to stand or fall by the success of their government. 
Consequently only the fittest to govern would survive, and a 
constant process of natural selection would keep our politics pure, 
our rulers of a high standard that would insure the maintenance 
of a government for the people. Thus says Mr. Ford: ‘‘ With the 
establishment of a direct parliamentary basis for the government, 
the actual management of affairs will naturally tend to pass into 
the hands of statesmen trained to their work by gradations of 
public service, their fitness attested by success in coping with their 
responsibilities under the direct and continuous scrutiny of Con- 

ress.’’ 
F And then everything will be flourishing as in England, the 
government will ever be carried on in the interest of the masses, 
never of the classes, be ever a government for the people—also 
asin England! And in England the government cringes before 
the money lords of Lombard street, does their bidding! But 
perhaps, as some on top seem convinced, the interests of those 
money lords are the only interests in England worthy of con- 
sideration, and it is only fair toadd that Mr. Ford shows a strong 
bias towards the policies of government so strenuously advocated 
by the same class in America. 

x 
The Unchanging East. 

Omar the Tentmaker, a Romance of Old Persia, by NATHAN HASKELL 

DoLE. Bostun: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


‘‘'The Unchanging East!’’ Mr. Dole’s opening sentence 
at once arrests attention. We pause, we reflect, we dream. Who 
has not sat rapt in thought, musing of that wonderful and un- 
known East! What memories of childhood’s happy days crowd 
up and will not down! What child has not explored the 
mysteries of the Arabian Nights, the wonderful stories there told 
of the magic word, the robber chief and the like! In fact, even 
when we attain manliood’s estate how many of us know anything 
of the great eastern country and its peoples. We havea sort of 
dim, hazy knowledge which is but little short of romance ; some 
traveler comes with impossible tales and the great mass of the 
people, easily gulled, believe everyth ng and anything and then 
proceed to repeat with such exaggeration that our information is 
soon worse than useless. 

So it is with pleasure and expectation of what is to come 
that the reader gets this novel of old Persia promising him or 
herself many delightful hours in that land of romance. ‘‘ Omar 
the Tentmaker’’ is an historical novel and one that has the 
uncommon advantage of clinging very closely to history. Truth- 
fulness is a virtue, as Mr. Dole has carefully remembered in the 
present work. He has been quite a student of Persian literature 
and history and gives to the public the history of Persia at the 
close of the eleventh century in the shape of the novel, thinking, 
doubtless, that in this way he could secure a wider audience 
than he could had he given us his researches in the shape of a 
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real and not novel history of that period. In this conclusion we 
feel that Mr. Dole has sadly blundered. If he had been historian 
and not novelist he would have given to the world a book of true 
and real value and one that students would have welcomed and 
so held. The present work can never attain or hold such a 
position. The student will not trust it for facts, he dare not, 
even should he know beyond question their authenticity. And 
the word historical in the novel has become so abused that the 
historical novel has value only as a selling work. Perhaps a 
good season’s run among the novel reading public and then an 
abrupt demise from which there is no waking. 

Mr. Dole’s present work is the history of three remarkable 
men, Omar Khayyam, Nizam-ul-Mulk and Hassan ibu Sabbah. 
These three characters, so history and our author tell us, 
pledged themselves when students together by a solemn vow, 
that he who should first gain an influential position in the world 
should lend a helping hand to the other two and promote their 
success in life. Nizam, raised to the rank of Vizier, kept this 
covenant. Around this foundation our author weaves his story, 
which is chiefly devoted, as would be guessed from the title of 
the book, to the life and character of Omar. 

Omar, chiefly known to-day as the poet, was in all ways the 
great and remarkable man. He was the first and perhaps the 
only real free thinker and reformer of his day and country and it 
took no mean courage in those days of intolerance and bigotry 
to oppose existing conditions. It takes some even in our enlight- 
ened age and generation. The peculiar form of the rubai, viz., 
four lines, the first, second and fourth of which have the same 
rhyme, while the third usually remains rhymeless, was intro- 
duced into Persian literature by Omar. His astronomical obser- 
vations led to the change in the old and obsolete calendar then 
in use by Turks and Persians. He was in every way the tireless 
student and philosopher. The frequent allusions to the pleasures 
of wine in his quatrains has led the student to place him 
among the easy going, drinking and immoral. On this point 
Mr. Dole remarks: ‘‘ Such was his elastic and liberal creed, and 
as we have said, the wine of which he sang the delights in so 
many melodious rhymes, was not merely the ‘daughter of the 
grape’ or the intoxicating juice of the date-palm, famous for a 
thousand years, but it stood for all the good things of life, which 
the fanatic and hypocritical would forbid others to enjoy.’’ Omar 
was not a believer in any known religion. To him death had no 
terrors and he would say : ‘‘ to one who understands the mysteries 
of the world, the joy and sorrow of the world, are of equal 
account ; since the good and the bad of the world will come to an 
end, what matter since it must end.’’ This is a good sample of 
the old Persian’s life. He took things as they were in a joyful 
but somewhat pessimistic vein. Misfortune did not cast him 
down any more than success elated. His life was a singularly 
beautiful one and Mr. Dole has done a service in presenting the 
living man. 

The lives of Nizem and his sultan the Melikshah as depicted 
by our author are worthy of the most careful study. They were 
truly great men, and Mr. Dole holds that the truly great is he 
‘* who recognizes of how little importance he is, how small his 
orbit fills, and therefore accepts whatever homage the world gives 
him as far above his deserts. He demands little and gets much, 
while he who expects and demands great rewards must necessarily 
be disappointed because his realization can never equal the 
hunger and thirst of his expectation.’’ The description of Has- 
san the human ingrate who, failing to overthrow his friend and 
benefactor by peaceful means, finally succeeded in killing him 
through the secret help of the Order of the Assassins, which he 
himself had founded, is a strong and striking sketch. The account 
of the founding of this awful seciety and the unholy actions of its 
members is of great historic value. 

Mr. Dole at times attains a lofty plane in the use of language 
and his power of expression is wonderful and must enthuse the 
most callous, but this power is not sustained. He presents an 
inspiring sentence and then almost immediately a most matter of 
fact description. In this way his writing has a halting and 
hitchy manner that mars the book sadly. 
with the eagle through space and then again we find ourselves 
merely the hum-drum plodder of this earth. We have hope that 
in a future book he will attain that evenness of writing and 
expression that will make him one of the masters. In any event 
it is worth while to keep track of Mr. Dole and his work. 


HE that would have a short Lent, let him borrow money to 
be repaid at Easter. 


At one time we soar. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 








Poor Human Nature. A Musical Novel. By ELIZABETH GODFREY. New 
York: Heury Holt & Co. $1.50. j 

It may be justly claimed that the great majority of the later 
day novelists have dealt with predominant human passions, and — 
in the generality of cases we regret to state the depraved and impure 
are set forth with great care and unnecessary detail. That there 
is a great body of people who dote on improper and disgusting 
scandal goes without question, else the enormous number of fovels 
reaching out for this clientele would never see the light of day. 
Sad to relate novels that toady to the low and often beastly in 
the human mind and heart are the very ones that have the 
largest sale and greatest publicity. Human nature at best has 
many failings, and unhappily there are but few of us poor 
mortals .chaste enough to resist temptation when put in an 
attractive form. Many readers throw such a book down in dis- 
gust and highly resolve that they will never again lend counte- 
nance to such a work, but alas how frail is humanity. As a one- 
time prominent politician and perhaps statesman remarked, ‘‘ It 
is a condition that confronts us, not atheory.’’ So it is with the 
debased tastes of certain individuals, male and female alike. 
This seeking the low: and depraved in mankind exists, and it 
remains for some reformer to show us the path that will lead us 
into the pure light that welcomes the sunshine of publicity. But 
while this condition of affairs remains can we blame or cast slurs 
on the poor writer seeking to earn the daily bread? Honesty 
answers we cannot. Pluck the mote from our own eye and we 
surely will not see it in our brother’s. Therefore let us be 


Before us we have an unusually strong novel of the above 
variety and we rejoice to say it is as pure as such a story can 
possibly be, much more so than the ordinary run. It is called a 
musical novel and deals almost entirely with musical characters. 
There are but two characters worthy of real attention, an un- 
happily married man with a splendid voice thrown into contact with 
a sympathetic spirit on the stage. We need not say they fall in 
love, that of course is the plot of thetale. Fortunately they save 
themselves just on the brink of ruin, more by lucky circum- 
stances than by strength of character as our authoress would 
have us believe, and the wife dies opportunely and leaves the stream 
of true love to run smoothly. Thus it isthe story ends and we 
recognize with pleasure that the bad taste remaining in our 
mouths is not nearly so rank as we had expected. The printing, 
good paper and attractive cover leave nothing to be desired 
in the mechanical get up of the book. 

* Ok 
Charles Scribners’ 


Frontier Stories. New York: 


Sons. $1 25. 

Among the writers of the short story none perhaps has a 
wider audience than Cy Warman. Of his tales of the wild and 
woolly West we need say nothing. They are the common prop- 
erty of hundreds of families who eagerly devour the hair raising 
story that sends a shudder down one’s vertebrae. Seemingly 
these people never stop long enough to realize that perhaps the 
West has outgrown the period of lawlessness and crime. War- 
man’s stories still give the old and cowboy West of the early set- 
tlers, when life was held as cheaply as a drink of whisky, and if 
we are to accept them now as a criterion, the doings of the west- 
ern people still stand forth as a menace to men and civilization. 
This state of affairs is now such past history that it is impossi- 
ble ‘to treat these stories seriously. The amount of gunpowder 
burnt and the number of men killed (and the reader will be 
pleased to notice that the killed are chiefly among the Indians), 
in the space of perhaps a dozen pages is amazing, and the only 
wonder is that there are any victims left for the next story. As 
many of these stories have appeared in the current magazines 
it is unnecessary to speak further of this book. Our judgment is, 
however, that these sketches fall somewhat below the usual 
standard of the author’s work. 

** 
Mr Dooley in Peace and War. Boston: Small, Maynird & Co. $1.25, 


This book, bound in green, consists - f short articles reprinted 
from a Chicago paper. Taking his cue from Rudyard Kipling’s 
Irish brogue stories, the anonymous Mr. Dooley relieves his 
mind by chattering as funnily as he can about the topics of the 
day in the style of newspaper ‘‘ wit.’’ His pages will amuse a 
large public, and perhaps may make a few sad as they recall the 
intellectual clowning of Artemus Ward, Josh Billings and Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, 


By Cy. WARMAN. 



























THE FRIENDLY COUGH. 
“Stopping” a cough kills a sentinel who warns us of danger. 
** stops” cough; sci- 
G OR ANC ence cures condition, 
, It is hard to look 
upon cough as a 
friend. Cough is associated with sleepless nights 
and wasting disease; yet cough is friendly. It 
warns us of trouble. Cough stands guard at 
the breath pipe. It is a sentinel always awake. 
Stopping a cough too quickly is wrong and does 
harm. Quick cough medicines are dangerous. When 
cough appears it is the condition that must be cured and 
the cough stops. Lulling the sensitiveness of the nerves 
lets the discharges of a cold into the lungs. 
ii Pe-ru-na cures the condition and the cough ceases. 
“Pe-ru-na “operates ‘directly to heal the congested mem- 
branes and assist nature. Dr. Hartman’s treatment of 
throat and lung diseases has made him famous, His un- 
varying success is due to his great prescription, Pe-ru-na, 
which may be secured of any druggist. Write to the 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O., for Dr. Hartman's 
book called Chronic Catarrh. It is mailed free, and con- 
tains a full explanation of cough and all diseases of 
the mucous membrane. The battle is half won when 
these things are understood, and Dr. Hartman’s book: is 
clear and practical. 
Mr. W. T. Powell, Clarington, 0., editor and publisher ‘* Independent,” 
writes the following letter: 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. ; 
1 was taken sick last February with bronchitis and catarrhal fever. My 
head was in a terrible condition—could neither see nor hear scarcely—and iny 
lungs were badly affected, being so tight and sore I could hardly breathe. J 
coughed almost constantly. For two months I tried our local physicians, all 
the cough medicines I could get hold of, and many other remedies which were 
recommended to me. Finally I concluded to try Pe-ru-na. I had not taken 
half a bottle until I began to improve. My lungs were relieved of their sore- 
ness and tightness and my cough stopped entirely. I used three bottles of it 
and was entirely cured, and feel better than I have for years.—W. T. PowWELI 
There is probably no remedy so safe for la grippe or so certain to cure it as 
Pe-ru-na. Neither is there anything mysterious about the way it goes to work. 
Pe-ru-na contains no narcotic or nervine of any kind. Itis entirely vegetalle. 
It cures cough by curing the membranes. The same process cures catarrh 
permanently. Catarrh may exist in any organ of the b&y. Thousands of 
letters are on file from people Pe-ru-nahascured. A book full of them sent free. 


Ask any Druggist for a Pe ru-na Almanac for the year 1899. 





CATARRH! ASTHMA! 


TUBE CONTAINING MEDICINE. CORRUGATED END. CAR 









Blanchard’s Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler will 
CURE CATARRH, however deep seated; Neu- 
ralgia, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., 
instantly relieved. Price, by mail, 50 cents.“ 

BLANCHARD MFG. Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, O. 


» hen Writing Mention this Paper. 


PIMPLES 


“Wy wife had Say les on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets.”” FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 









CANDY 


CATHARTIC , 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10¢e, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 314 


NO-TO-BAG fists to CURE Tovacco Habit. 


9” Year 








Correspondence and Oral lessons in 
GERMAN 
PRENCH 
SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1418 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewritingin all languages, Circulars mailed. 





FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 

and all Throat ‘Troubles, use Thompson's 

Diphtheria Cure 50 ce ts a Bo tle. 

THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Wil iamsport, Pa. 








7,000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 


Used Wheels, late models, ll 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 


PAYMENT. Write for Bargait 
List and Art Catalogue of Swell 
’98 Models, 


BICYCLE FREE ; 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. [carn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE ©O. ° 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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